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THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL, 
[PRELUDE TO PART SECOND. | 


Down swept the chill wind from the mountain peak, 
From the snow five thousand summers old; 

On open wold and hill-top bleak. 

It had gathered all the cold, . 
And whirled it like sleet on the wanderer’s cheek; 
It carried a shiver everywhere 

From the unleaved boughs and pastures bare; 
The little brook heard it and built a roof 
*Neath which he could house him, winter proof; 
All night by the white star’s frosty gleams 

He groined his arches and matched his beams; 
Slender and clear were his crystal spars 

As the lashes of light that trim the stars; 

He sculptured every summer delight 

In his halls and chambers out of sight; 
Sometimes his tinkling waters slipt 

Down through a frost-leaved forest crypt, 
Long, sparkling aisles of steel-stemmed trees 
Bending to counterfeit a breeze: 

Sometimes the roof no fretwork knew 

But silvery mosses that downward grew. 
Sometimes it was carved in sharp relief 

With quaint arabesques of ice-fern leaf; 
Sometimes it was simply smooth and clear 

For the gladness of Heaven to shine through, and here 
He had caught the nodding bulrush-tops 

And hung them thickly with diamond drops, 
That crystalled the beams of moon and sun, 
And made a star of every one; 

No mortal builder’s most rare device 

Could match this winter palace of ice; 

*Twas as if every image that mirrored lay 

In his depths serene through the summer day, 
Each fleeting shadow of earth and sky. 
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Lest the happy model should be tost, 
Had been mimicked in fairy masonry 
By the elfin builders of the frost. 
—James Russety Lowert, 


MORAL TRAINING. 


‘Is it the Lord Mayor going in state to mince-pies and the 
Mansiov House? Is it poor Jack of Newgate’s procession, with the 
sheriff and javelin-men, conducting him on his last journey to Ty- 
burn? I look into my heart and think that I am as good as my 
Lord Mayor, and know I am as bad as Tyburn Jack. Give me 2 
chain and red gown and a pudding before me, and I could play the 
part of Alderman very well, and sentence Jack after dinner. Starve 
me, keep me from books and honest people. educate me to love dice, 
gin and pleasure, and put me on Hounslow Heath, with a purse be- 
fore me, and I will take it” says Thackery. 

While it is not always true that noble beginnings have noble 
endings. the rule holds good in so many cases that we can readily ac- 
cept it asa maxim. There are people whose opinion is that the 
world is a place of luck and chance. The notion is that one’s 
higher manhood is as likely to be degraded as advanced. Evils are 
brute forces, to be avoided if possible, to be made the best of, if 
they must be met; but it is never supposed that they have a hidden 
purpose; that when controlled and used by a higher law they are 
blessings in disguise. 

The negative opinion, hewever—entertained by soured, thought- 
less, or superficial people —does not agree with the best philosopy of 
science. the noblest natures of men. Law, not luck, is the word 
which observing men use in speaking of the workings of every part 
of the world; and law means the working of the different parts so as 
to make a perfect whole. It would be strange indeed if the human 
soul should be found less creditable than if it were the handiwork of a 
large-minded man. But a good machine is sometimes put into unfit 
hands, or exposed to the elements to rust and ruin: so, I sometimes 
think are men’s souls. 

The majority of persons whom we call thoughtful, helpful, self 
controlled, of generous aim, are not born but made, made by the life 
in which they dwell; by parent and teacher,—or by the teacher 
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alone; for we have examples of men born of uncultured parents who 
have been made great by the marvelous influence of their teachers. 

Life, as many of us know it, is not altogether a summer’s holi- 
day, in which we have only to enjoy; it is also stern, hard, caprici- 
ous, full of terrors and pains, baffling and disappointing us when we 
have the most sanguine hopes of success. Our words and actions 
are often construed for bad when we have the purest motives. 
It takes great moral strength to do the right under such circum- 
stances, 

Of the myraids of people who have been born since the earth 
began tu bear mankind, how many have become creatures governed 
by reason, by tender love, by high moral purpose? How many have 
differed greatly in modes of living, in their observations of the 
world, in the regulation of their passions toward other beings —from 
dogs, bears, and wolves? It is not necessary then that we as teach- 
ers exert every effort to build the best part of man—his moral self? 

Some people have become so touchy concerning the word re. 
ligion that one almost dreads to mention it for fear of being hooted; 
but such finical notions are finger-marks of « crude, undeveloped, 
and unthinking liberalism. I do not advocate that creeds be taught 
in our public schools, but there is a religion of life which every good 
citizen must have: unselfishness; duty to parents, to country, to 
God; honor, and kindred virtues. 

Some parents say they do not wish to give their children any 
religious or moral training, from the feeling that it is taking an un_ 
fair advantage of them. They say: ‘-I propose to let my children 
grow up as far as possible unbiased. When they become of age, 
capable of thinking for themselves, then let them look over the 
world and choose what they shall be.” 

Now, this might be very wise and well if it were not utterly im- 
possible. Cana child be isolated from all the world until he is 
twenty-one, and grow up with no thought concerning God, concern- 
ing duty, concerning right or wrong or the future? And then can 
you suddeuly place before him all the facts, the dreams, the imagina- 
tions, the hopes, the fears of humanity in all ages and have him so situ- 
ated and so constituted that he shall look freely over this panorama 
of conceptions without any prejudice and choose that which is best? 
Suppose a man should dig a hole in the ground and then invite every 
passer-by to throw a rock into it to form a foundation on which he 
intends to erect a magnificient mansion—this man would be rational 
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as compared with the one who believes that achild can grow up un- 
biased; and without absorbing moral ideas or convictions, freely choose 
what he will be. If the parent or teacher does not bias the child, the 
first that he meets on the street, or among his companions, will be- 
gin the work; for moral training is a continuous process. This is 
true whether you will or not; for it is something over which you 
have no choice. It is something that will be done either wisely and 
well, or unwisely and ill. 

By the timea person has reached his majority his moral self is 
made for good or bad. We must remember also, that we are the 
total result of thousands of generations, and we come to the be- 
ginniny of this life with tendencies and inclinations of every kind. 
Some parents are really not fit to be the guides of their own children; 
therefore it seems to me that if we have any views, any convictions, 
any persuasions, as to right and wrong, as to human character, as to 
destiny —that we think worth holding we should do our utmost asa 
community to give these to the growing generations. 

If we have some men and women among us that we consider ex- 
emplary, we should surely choose them for instructors. We need 
institutions for the formation of better teachers; and until we have 
them, we can makeno important progress. The most crying want 
in the new state is the want of accomplished teachers. We some- 
times boast of our schools; but our schools for want of educated in- 
structors.do comparatively little. Without good teaching, a school 
is bat a name. <A proper institution for fitting men and women to 
train the young is a fountain of living waters. sending forth streams 
to refresh present and future ages. 

We want better teachers and more teachers for all grades of 
children and for adults. We want the resources of the community 
to be directed to che procuring of better instructors, as its highest 
concern. One of the surest signs of the regeneration of society will 
be the elevation of the art of teaching to the highest rank among the 
protessions. When the people of this state shall learn that their 
greatest benefactors and most important members are men and 
women devoted to the work of raising to life its buried intellect, it 
will have opened to itself the path of true glory. This truth is 
slowly making its way. It is beginning to dawn upon people that 
nothing is more needed than that men of superior gifts should devote 
themselves to the instruction of the youth in the great end of life, in 
the dignity of their nature, in their rights and duties, in the history, 
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laws, and institutions of their country, in the philosophy of their em- 
ployments, in the laws and productions of outward nature, and 
especially in the art of bringing up children in health of body and 
in vigor and purity of mind. We need a new profession or vocation, 
the object of which shall be to wake up the intellect in those spheres 
where it is now buried in partial slumber, 

We boast of the means of education afforded to the poorest 
here. It may be said with truth, in regard to both rich and poor, 
that these means are very deficient. As to moral education, hardly 
any provisions are made in our public schools. To educate is some. 
thing more than to teach those elements of knowledge which are 
needed to get a subsistence. It is to exercise and call out the higher 
faculties and affections of human beings. 

Education is not the authoritative, compulsory, mechanical 
training of passive pupils, but the influence of gifted and quickening 
minds on the spirits of the young. Such education is as yet 
sparingly enjoyed, and cannot be too fervently desired. Of what 
use is the wealth of this community, but to train up a better genera. 
tion than the present? Of what use is freedom. except to call forth 
the best powers of all classes and of every individual? What, but 
human improvement, is the great end of society? Why ought we to 
sustain so anxiously republican institutions, if they do not tend to 
form a nobler race of men, and to spread nobleness through all con- 
ditions of social life? In other words. we must set in action the 
means of intellectual and moral improvements. We must strive to 
elevate mankind as rational and moral beings, that they may unfold 
their highest natures. We should not sacrifice the body to the mind, 
nor the moral to the intellectual. Our whole nature must be cared 
for. 

Equal laws and civil liberty may do much to remove the shock- 
ing contrast of condition and aim which all civilized communities 
present; but inward, spiritual improvement is the only sure remedy 
for social evils. We need a new diffusion of intellectual and es- 
pecially of moral force, to make us all more efficient for our own sup- 
port, to give us self-control, and to breathe into us aspirit of inde- 
pendence without sacrificing proper ideas of duty and reverence. 

How is a child to resist evil? Only by a moral force, an energy 
of will, a principle of self denial in his soul. And where is this to be | 
taught if not in the school? For do not children spend here the 
greatest part of their waking hours in this rapid living age? 
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The teacher is now, or should be, what might be called a foster 
father or a foster mother to the whole community, Many parents 
are engaged early and late in the outward, earthly activities and _sel- 
dom commune with their children except on Sundays and_ holidays. 
I enquired of a business man the other day as to how his little boy 
was progressing, und he answered that he seldom saw him except far 
« few minutes in the morning. The child was always in bed before 
business hours were over in the evening. The same derelection is 
true of most parents. 

It seems to me that teachers should be taught and they should 
teach others that wealth should not be the object of worship in this 
world. Riches are good and desirable if properly used, but if one is 
not vich he has a great deal at stake in the general weal. Everybody 
has a character to sustain or lose. We should always remember the 
greatness of our nature; that in our obscure lot we may secure the 
highest good on earth. We should try to keep down the desire for 
stimulation andexcitement, which is becoming the universal want. 

Nor must we lose sight of the calmness, sobriety, plodding in- 
dustry of our fathers. Educated people fall victims to temptations 
as often as other men, not because education is inoperative for good, 
but because our public schools give a partial training. being directed 
almost wholly to the development of the intellect. and very little to 
the invigoration of the physical system and still less, if any, to moral] 
culture. 

Well, it is comforting to think, that it is intended, wisely in- 
tended, by God, that sin shall spread its miseries beyond itself, that 
no human being shall suffer alone, that the man who falls shall draw 
others with him, if not into his guilt, at least into a portion of his 
woe. If one member of the social bedy suffer, others must suffer 
too, and this is well. This is one of the dependencies by which we 
become interested in one another’s moral safety. and are summoned 
to labor for one another's moral welfare. 

Aad the essential thing is to see that it is a growth and not a 
sudden creation. We have cast the idea of miracle out of our physi- 
cal life. We know that there is no such thing as an event in nature 
which has no connection with anything before or about it. 

We need to narrow our expectation of miracle in the moral life; 
for while we cannot help believing that the will or conscience, has 
the power of stepping in and changing our moral tendencies to some 
extent, yet it is very certain that we have supposed it to have more 
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power than it really has. It truly governs only a small part of the 
character. 

When I stand facing a temptation it is not as if I had never 
faced one before, nor as if my ancestors had not done it for me be- 
fore I was born. My feeling toward it, and my resolve to deal with 
it, start from the point where my own past life has left me; (holiday 
indulgences for instance) and my freedom to deal with it is limited 
by my attachment behind to old habits and to my entire nature ag 
educated. I am not entirely governed by them, but whatever has 
been sowed in my soul has grown and though I have forgotten it, 
the law of God is still perfect, and whether good or evil I must face 
temptation today, and it is hard or easy to deal with, according to 
my training during the past years of my life, and the life of those 
who have gone before me. My character has grown on one side or 
the other by a law, which is unerring and unsleeping. 

Let no man fondly imagine that he can indulge himself, or his 
child, in a wrong course of life as long as he chooses, and then check 
himself suddenly when there is real danger ahead. Every hour of 
indulgence weakens the will and strengthens the chains that hold it 
down. Every day of floating in the current brings him where it is 
stronger, and increases the momentum in which he rushes toward the 
rapids of a very serious crises in his life, if not to the falls of a sure 
rain. The earlier themoral training begins, the better. 

We are fond of saying that a death-bed repentence cannot save 
a man, because a moment cannot undo the work of a life time. But 
carry the idea further and if there be no relation of cause and effect 
in the moral life, if at any time a man can do just what he chooses, 
then let us do what we choose today, for tomorrow we can begin all 
over again if we like; but if the reign of law extends into the char- 
acter, if the power of habit and early training means anything. if 
the future grows out of the past as the unbending tree out of the 
flexible sapling, then let our public men and the people in general 
realize it, and life will have gained a new seriousness. 


M. C. Davis. 
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LOCAL GEOLOGY HUI.—THE OLDEST ROCKS. 


[WALTER M. WOLFE. | 


For forty years the geology of Utah and northern Arizona has 
been a most interesting study to scientists. But, on on account of 
the inaccessibility of the region, the distance from any base of sup- 
plies and the lack of funds to prosecute the researches continuously 
it has so far been the thorough study of comparatively isolated 
tracts or ranges, while the intervening regions have either been 
guessed at or submitted to a brief preliminary reconnoisance. 

Each geologist has fixed the nomenclature of the region in 
which he worked and where heads of the Geological Survey have 
heen changed the names of the strata have been attended. So in the 
Uinta mountains we have a stratum that received one name from 
Dr. Hayden, another from Mr. King and a third from Prof. 
Powell. This, of course, has made the stratigraphy of tbe west a 
confusing study for the beginner, and not alone for the beginner but 
for experienced geologists. With a view of obviating the trouble, 
the work of correlation was undertaken some five years ago by the 
U.S. Geological Survey and the terms used in this article are those 
that have been accepted by the Geological Congress. 

The groups in point of age are arranged as follows: Archean, 
Algonkian, Cambrian, Silurian, Devonian, Eocene, Neocene. Pleisto- 
cene. The delimitations-of groups is based upon the principles of 
Lapworth (Geological Magazine, vol. 6 p. 3.). (a) that the great 
geologic groups must rest on the broad zoologic characters of their 
included faunas, and not upon local stratigraphic breaks between 
certain series of rocks or upon local differences in sedimentation; 
(b) that the most reliable chronologic scale in geology is afforded by 
the relative magnitude of zoologic change; and (c) that the geologic 
duration and importance of any system are in strict proportion to the 
comparative magnitude and distinctness of its collective fauna. 

These principles show that the present drift of the science of 
geology is to make paleontology much more important than lithology 
in the determination of relative age. But the cambrian is the lowest 
group that shows well defined fossils which will admit of systematic 
study and comprehensive classification in proper zones. Fossils are 
occasionally found below the Olenellus zone but they isolated and in 
most instances, too fragmentary to be accurately determined. The 
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Algonkian is clastic; the Archean non-clastic. Prof. C. R. VWanHise 
of the U. 8S. Geological Survey, calls the Archean the basal complex 
of America. It has everywhere, if large areas are considered, an 
essential likeness. It consists mainly of granitic, gneissic and 
schistic rocks among which are never found beds of quartzyte, lime- 
stone or other indubitable clastics. One kind of rock may occupy 
considerable areas, but when different kinds are associated their 
structural relations are most different. These relations as well as the 
completely crystalline schistose character of the rocks, the frequent 
broken and distorted forms of the mineral constituents, and their 
involuted foldings, are evidence that these most ancient rocks have 
passed through repeated powerful dynamic movements. 

The origin of Archean rock is a problem yet unsolved. The 
principal views on this subject are as follows: (1) They may be 
considered as metamorphosed detrital rocks; (2) They may be con. 
sidered as igneous and later in origin than certain of the pre-Cambrian 
clastics. (3) They may be considered as igneous and representing 
either a part of the earth’s original crust or else originally crystallized 
material which has now reached the surface as a consequence of in- 
ward erystalization and subsequent denudation. The Archean rocks 
have no limit below, but are delimited above by the Algonkian. 

~ In various parts of North America are found one more series of 
clastic rocks betweenthe Archean and the Cambrian. To these is 
given the name Algonian. This name is correlative with Huronian 
and Keweenewan and to a great extent with Laurentian. The 
Algonkian has been defined as including all recognizable pre 
Cambrian clastics and their equivalent crystallines, Its basal plane 
isthe lowest of the recognizable clastic rocks. In the Uinta moun- 
tains, in the Grand Canyon region of Arizona, in the Oquirrh, Aqui 
and other ranges of westerao Utah and Nevada there are, between 
Archean and Algonkian, unconformities, above which are the 
readily recognizable clastic rocks, and below which are the thoroughly 
erystalline basal complexes. Even in many regions in which 
there have been repeated foldings since Archean times, and in 
regions obscured by eruptive activity, it is perfectly clear that a 
large part of the rocks are clastic and belong with the Algonkian 
while others have all the characteristics of the basal complex.. 
The term Algonkian is, therefore a system term; the term 
Archean is a co-ordinate-system term, covering all pre-Algonkian 
rocks. It includes only completely crystalline rocks, but does 
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not include all rocks of this kind, as holocrystalline rocks of 
eruptive and sedimentary origin may occur in Algonkian or post: 
Algonkian time. 

The base of the Wasatch range is a non-fossiliferous quartzyte 
many thousand feet in thickness. Resting upon this isa fossiliferous 
quartzyte which is Cambrian. The non-fossilferous quartzyte has 
been assigned to the upper Algonkian It rests unconformably 
upon the granitic core of the range that is exposed in the following 
places: In Box Elder canyon are gneisses; in Weber canyon and 
at the base of the Ogden mountain red syenite. passing into granite 
and gneiss; in Sawmill canyon (Farmington) mica-schist passing into 
hornblende-schist, hornblende schist into granite, gneiss into argileyte; 
in Big and Little Cottonwood canyon granite and gneiss. The Cot- 
tonwood granite is white, rather coarse grained, dotted here and there 
with round black spots where there has been a concentration of the 
dark green hornblende which is a prominent constituent of the mass. 
There 1s alsc found in Rock canyon (Provo) a chlorite-schist belong 
ing in this group. Most writers class this core of the Wasatch as 
Archean, The pebble-like roundness of the quartz and arrangement 
of constitutents would indicate that the Cottonwood granites are 
metamorphic from conglomerates. Many eminent geologists, headed 
by Geike, consider the mass as a_post-Algonkian eruptive. The 
arrangement of the feldspars in a beautiful zonal structure and the 
fact that the granite in some places becomes a true porphyry is 2 
matter difficult of explanation unless it is regarded as a later in- 
trusive. 

The Algonkian in the Wasatch rests unconformably upon the 
Archean and unconformably under the Olenellus zone of the Cam- 
brian. It is represented by one series and possibly by two. The 
supposed upper Algonkian is a series of quartzytes, sandstones, mica- 
cious shales (slate) and mica-schists. The lower Algonkian, found 
at the foot of Cottonwood canyons consists of quartzytes and quartz. 
schists. 

In the Uinta mountains an ancient clastic series covers an area 
of several thousand square miles. This series, 12,500 feet in thick- 
ness, is one of red quartzytes and sandstone, interstratified with 
layers of slate and and furruginous shale. It rests upon the up- 
turned truncated edges of a thoroughly crystalline complex which is 
probably the equivalent of the Archean in other regions. It is uncon- 
formable below the Carboniferous. This series cannot with certainty 
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he called Algonkian. In lithological character, absence of fossils 
and position it is nearly analogous with the quartzyte series of the 
upper Huronian and possibly with the upper Algonkian of the 
Wasatch. It may not be Algonkian at all, but Cambrian or Silurian. 

In no portion of the west have the lower groups afforded more 
interesting problems and been more thoroughly studied than in the 
Grand Canyon. Major Powell, in 1875, thus describes these: »‘Un- 
comtormably below the Carboniferous of the Kaibab plateau is a mid- 
dle series of slates, sandstones and limestones 500 feet thick, so in- 
clined that the total thickness of its beds is 10,000 feet. Below 
these are uncomformably 1000 feet of crystalline schists with dikes 
of greenstone and beds of granite. This lower series is composed 
chiefly of metamorphosed sandstones and slates, which have been 
folded so many times, squeezed and heated, that their original strac- 
ture as sandstones and states is greatly obscured or entirely destroyed 
so that they are metamorphic crystalline schists. After these beds 
were deposited, folded and deeply eroded they were fractured, and 
through the fissures came floods of molten granite, which now stands 
in dykes or lies in beds, and metamorphosed sandstone and slates, 
with the beds of granite, present evideace of erosion subsequent to 
the periods just mentioned, yet antedating the deposition of the un- 
comformable sandstone. Here, then, we have evidence of another 
and more ancient period of erosion or dry land. Three times has 
this great region been left high and dry by the ever-shifting sea; 
three times have the rocks been fractured and faulted; three times 
have floods of lava been poured up through the crevices, and three 
times have the clouds gathered over the rocks and carved out val- 
leys with their storms. The first time was after the deposition of 
the schists; the second was after the deposition of the red sandstone; 
the third time is the present time. 

The basal complex of the Grand Canyon consists of thoroughly 
crystalline hornblendic and micacious schists, gneisses and granites. 
Tke Algonkian is divided into three series, which are, in descending 
order the Chuar (shales and limestones, 5,120 feet); Grand Canyon 
(sandstones with lava flow in upper part, 6,830 feet); Vishnu 
(bedded quartzyte and schists, 1,000 feet.) In the lower 
Chuar are several fossils that have been partially identified and Di- 
rector Walcott, of the Geological Survey, says that this section pre- 
sents one of the best opportunities for the discovery of a pre- 
Olenellus fauna. 
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THE OTAH STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


In the last issue of Toe JouRNAL OF PepAGoay was published 
a history of the Utah Teachers’ Association looking backward from 
the year 1921. Whether the prophecy thus made shall be fully 
realized remains to be seen. Part of the prediction, however, can 
now be tested by true history—the part relating to the organizing 
of the association. As the superticial details of the first annual ses- 
sion must be more or less familiar to the teachers through the reports 
of the daily press this review will concern itself mainly with the cer- 
cumstances and conditions under which the association began its life. 

From the inception of this movement the JourNaL has given its 
hearty support. Permit me to quote from the November number: 
‘‘We tuke it for granted that a State teachers’ association wl be or- 
ganized. We believe this because it is so easy to organize, though so 
difficult to organize well. * * * Will the association be a theo- 
retical scheme springing, mush-room-like, ina single night out of 
some superphosphorescent brain, or will it be a pratical, composite 
system, made up from a_pains-taking consideration of the actual 
needs of the whole State and consequently he has hardy and indigen- 
ous to the soil as the serub-onak on our hill-side? * * * The 
JOURNAL most heartily endorses the urgent request of Commissioner 
Lewis that this couvention be representative of the whole State. But 
let there be some order about it. A general invitation is too indefinite. 
But few will respond from remote sections, and so the convention 
will be packed and controlled by the populous centres. Let each 
county elect its just quota of representatives—not more than would be 
likely to attend—and let every denominational school also have re_ 
presentation. Whatever measures then pass may have some chance 
of general acceptance and of permanent usefulness.” 

It was perhaps idle to hope that the Commissioner would act 
upon this suggestion. Nevertheless the need for his having acted 
upon it became painfully apparent on Thursday ofternoon when the 
vote was taken on the constitution. Here is the representation as it 
stood on that vote, (exclusive of the committee reporting it): Weber 
county, 96; Salt Lake, 20; Utah, 20; Box Elder, 18; Davis, 8; 
Cache, 4; Juab, 2; Millard, 2; Iron, 2; Morgan, Emery, Sanpete, and 
Wayne each 1. —Total 166. It will thus be seen that only 12 
counties responded, and of these the representation was so unequal 
that one county, Weber, had a mojority of 16 over all the rest of the 
state combined. 
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In view of this condition of things an attempt was made by the 
representatives of a few of the outside counties to pass the following 
resolutions: 


Wuereas, Many counties in the state have no representatives present 
today, and there is but a meagre representation from other counties, and 

Wuerezas, The interest involved in the organization of a general 
teachers’ association are too important and far reaching to warrant precipi. 
tate action, 

Resolved, That the final vote in respect to the proposed Utah Teachers’ 
Association be deferred till the last day of the session, and 

Resolved, That the constitution and by-laws as reported by the com- 
mittee be printed, and that they be distributed among the teachers for their 
suggestions and amendments. 


Had these resolutions received the consideration which their im. 
portance demanded or even the consideration which a sense of courtesy 
to the visiting teachers ought to have suggested, the organization 
might today have appealed to the respect of the teachers at large in 
the State. But they were voted down unceremoniously, the only ex 
cuse for sach ul-timed action being that this was the day appointed 
for organization, and those who were not here had only themselves to 
blame for it. Asa matter of fact it was impossible for many 
teachers, both from the north and the south, to be present, unless 
they had set out on Christmas day. ‘‘Oh, it is good to have a giant's 
strength but tyrannous to use it like a giant,” 

The constitution was then read. A motion to adopt it without 
further discussion, would have carried. so eager were many to clear 
the table of ‘‘mere business,” But better judgment prevailed. The 
document was read by sections; amended in a few particulars, passed 
and then referred back to the committee for the correction of gram- 
matical «nd logical errors. Here is the document as read next day 
by the chairman of the committee. It is printed by sections to facil- 
itate comment. 


5 


Utah State Teachers’ Association Article 1, Name.—The name of the 
association shall be the Utah State Teachers’ Association. 


One’s first query is, where is the preamble? There is none. 
Unless the minutes show the fact, there is no way of knowing who 
got up this constitution. A law is of no force without the enacting 
clause. Suppose the minutes of this meeting should be lost, we 
should have to rely upon the memories of the teachers present to 
identify documext. It has no enacting clause. 
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Did the omission occur because of conscientious seruples on 
the part of the committee? Fo1, mind you, they could not truthfully 
have said: ‘We the teachers of Utah Territory, realizing, etc., do 
ordain, etc.” The utmost that could have been said is: ‘*We the 
teachers of Weber county, assisted by a sprinkling of teachers from 
elsewhere, believing, etc., do ordain this constitution for the guidance 
of the Utah State Teachers’ Association, ete.” It is to be hoped 
that a clear conscience was responsible for the slip, but it is more 
likely that it was a bad memory. The committee simply didn’t 
think about it, so hasty and ill-considered was their action. 

One’s next query is, why should the name be lumbered by the 
word ‘State’? Is the word so precions that we must wear it on our 
sleeves like children? Is there no other way to rejoice at statehood 
than to load our tongues with the word whenever we can? Just try 
the combination in connection with the names of other states if you 
would see how superfluous it is. The minority tried to have it 
stricken out, but were voted down. 


Article 2, Opject—The object of this association shall be to promote 
the general educational interests of the state: First, By advancing the ma- 
terial interests and the professional status of the teacher. Second, By raising 
the standard of instruction in all classes of schools. Third, By bringing the 
teachers of the state into closer touch with one another and the educators of 
the nation at large. Forth, By effecting the unification of educational in- 
terests within the State. Fifth, By improving in every way within its 
power the educational condition of the state of Utah. 


There is no fauit to be found with the first four objects as set 
forth in thisarticle, In fact, they are well-put, with the exception 
of the third and fourth which slightly overlap each other. But the 
fifth isan absurdity. It is the genus itself and is included among 
the species. Put the first and last clause in juxta-position and_ this 
fact will be very apparent, thus: 

‘The object of the association shall be to promote the general 
educational interest of the State. Eifth, By improving in every 
way within its power the educational condition of the State.” 

The first draft of this article was much worse. It contained 
glaring mistakes in grammar and logic. For instance the fifth item 
read: ‘‘By improving the condition of the State morally, intellect. 
ually, and educationally.” Butthe article as given above represents 
the calm work of revision. There is therefore no excuse for such 
bad reasoning. 
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Article 3, Membership.—Any teacher or school officer in the state may 
become an active member of this association by sending his name to the 
secretary and paying the annual fee. Any citizen not a teacher or school 
officer, interested in our educational developments, may become an associ- 
ate member, without the voting privilege, by signing the constitution and 
paying the annual fee, 

It was hoped by a few clear-headed teachers that membership in 
this association would be something worth climbing for; that to be 
known as a member of this association would compel recognition 
and open the door of employment. Article two makes the foremost 
object the ‘advancing of the material interests and professional 
status of the teacher.” These are certainly the objects without 
which all other must fail. The association promises help, but first 
loads its loosely-jointed back with the following heterrogeneity: 
(1) Add teachers, without restriction, good, indifferent, and un- 
nameable. (2.) Ad? school officers, (Them’s my sentiments, tew. ) 
(8.) Add citizens—the only condition being the admission fee. 
Come one, come all, but don’t forget your dollar. 

I decline. Ialready belong to such an association, and my dol- 
lar is still in my pocket. Men are born into this association not initi- 
ated; they take leave by death not by refusal to pay the annual fee. 
For what is it but society at large with a new name? 

Such an organization is a sham and a delusion. The elements 
are no more closely-knit than before they went through the form of 
organizing Is anyone so childlike as tu believe that the spreading 
out of » name will unite the disjunctive elements of the teaching pro- 
fession! 

What is there in such a prospect to appeal to union of effort? 
Each reformer will go on individually working out his theories in 
his own way, dreading union with such an incubus. What avails 
his thinking, if the dearest reforms are to be judged and disposed of 
by the vote of a motley company of queiscent intellects; men who 
never think; who sit, row atter row, dressed in a wise look, a tooth 
pick, and a yawn; waiting for the string to be pulled? 

fis purpose isto do what this organization assumes as done. 
He would have members come in as fast as they become pliant and 
useful, but restrict all that clog progress—at least until they cease to 
clog. But this organization, even before activity has well begun, 
overwhelms itself with crude material, stopping the wheels of reform 
as effectually as if the whole machinery had been submerged in the 


ocean. 
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And yet the association promises to advance the teacher's inter- 
ests materially and professionally. Why, it cannot hang together 
itself! Entrance to it is as cheap as oyster-cans by the roadside, and 
membership is likely therefore to be valued by the same rule. 

And why should it not be so valued? Name one definite 
thing it can do. Can it get a position for any teacher? 
Can it succeed in raising the salaries in any district? 
Can it, 4s an association, lay out a course of private study 
for a teacher, or aid him in the posecution of it? Can it furnish a 
lecturer to any district? What it can do must be told in the most 
vague of general phases. 

The only specific thing it is capable of is the calling of an 
annual meeting, and this, as I shall presently show, it cando only 
by implication. But can it cause the teachers to assemble? No; it 
has not influence enough. Picture a guild or trades’ union organized 
upon a similar basis of membership. Would it not be a creation 
whose very weakness would call forth your contempt? 

Article 4, Fees.—The charter fee shall be fifty cents if paid during 
this session or prior to July 1, 1896. The annual fee will be regulated by 
the By-Laws. 

This article needs no remark other than to point out that it is 
indefinite. Is the annual fee to be collected for the year that is 
past or the year that is to come? A previous article states that the 
condition of membership shall be signing the constitution and paying 
the annual fee. This places a premium of fifty cents upon not join- 
ing until after July Ist, 1896. 

Article 5, Officers.—The officers of this association shall be a president, 
three vice-presidents, a secretary and treasurer, and an executive committee 
consisting of eleven members, four of whom shall be chosen from the re- 
presentatives of the city school work, three from the representatives of col. 
lege work, and one from the representatives of private school work in the 
State. The president, secretary and the State superintendent of public in- 
struction shall be ex-officio members of the executive committee; and seven 
members shall constitute a quorum. 

In the December number, [ prophecied what would be done in 
the election of officers. The event proves the truth of my surmises, 
The criticisms there given is the same that I would make now: 


“Of the mistakes embodied in the first constitution it would be profit- 
less to speak here at length. The qualifications for membership were not 
sufficiently strict to exclude material which would have been a dead weight 
upon the Association. The functions of district, county, and state associa- 
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tions were not sufficiently distinguished. [Nothing was said whatever on 
this subject.] But the most serious defect was the complicated system of 
officers. Think of an executive committee, the members of which 
were scattered throughout the State! As well expect work from a machine 
the wheels of which are in different counties. Our present [i. ¢. 1921] or- 
ganization consists of a State execute committee composed of the Superin- 
tendent of public instruction assisted by the general secretary and the gen- 
eral treasurer of the Association. These officers are duplicated in counties, 
and also in districts where three or more teachers are engaged. It took us 
several years to learn that the simpler the machinery the more effective its 
work. And we gained still more in efficiency, when we began to pay our 
state and county officers for the time actually spent in executive work.” 

Now it is plain that the personnel of the organization is an at- 
tempt to placate all the school interests of the state. But it is im- 
possible to give all a representation. Iftbe constitution needed to 
lay down a last straw to break the back of the association, it fur- 
nished it in this lumbering creation aud distribution of office. 

When the reorganization takes place —as take place it must be. 
fore the balfformed creature will be able to move out of its tracks— 
if proportionate representation to the convention be given to all the 
school interests of the state, it need not be feared that jealousy will 
be evoked if the plan suggested in the above quotation be followed, 
or something equally simple. Farfrom it. Even at the lust ses- 
sion, teachers by no means enjoyed the implied sectionalism in feeling 
which such a spreading-out of officers suggests, 

Article 6, Term of office.—The term of office shall be one year and 
until their successors are elected and qualified; provided that the officers 
chosen at this meeting shall serve until the close of the next annual ses- 
sion. All elections shall be by ballot. 

Article 7, Amendments.—Amendments to the constitution may be 
made by a majority vote of the members present at any regular session. 

Note the awkward use of ‘‘their” in article six. Is it not a 
shame that Utah teachers must be saddled with the odium of such 
slovenly use of English when a slight adjustment of the phraseology 
by the revising committee would have placed the article beyond 
criticism? It is no answer to say the antecedent is in the preceding 
article. Each article in such a document should stand alone so far 
as pronouns are concerned. 

In respect to article seven, I remark that it is well a bare ma- 
jority may amend the present constitation. It would be better 
still if one fourth of the members could de so, since it is not likely to 
suffer by change in any direction. But, supposing the constitution 
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to be good, what a reckless thing it would be to permit a bare ma- 
jority, at any regular meeting, to change, without previous 
notice, the fundamental principles of the association! 

At the last business meeting in Ogden, when the by-laws were 
being adopted, not a tithe of the members were present who voted 
for the constitution. Yet at just such a gathering, a clique might, 
Without a moment’s warning, remodel the organization so as to up— 
set all the plans. 

While, therefore, it is a kind of providence that the article now 
reads as it does, it is to be hoped, when we get a new constitution, 
this also may be amended in jthe direction of conservative action. 

This is all there is of it, Plenty of the kind, the reader will 
perhaps say. We look in vain for an article setting forth the func- 
tions of the association. What is it going to do? ‘*Annual session” is 
hinted at in one or two of the articles. What else? Who is to call 
the annual meeting? 

We look in vain for an article defining the duties of the Presi- 
dent. 

Ditto the duties of the Secretary and Treasurer. 

Ditto the duties of the Executive Committee. 

The treasurer was entrusted with nearly a hundred dollars char- 
ter fees. Must he not file.a bond, or give security for these funds? 
The constitution is silent. 

But are not these things provided for in the by-laws? No. By- 
laws were evidently forgotten till the afternoon of the last day, 
when the committee prepared four short articles in haste, and, to 
make a merit out of necessity (as I suppose), explained that they did 
not wish to hamper the association with too much detail! Here they 
are: 


By-Laws as Amended, 1—The regular annual meeting of the Utah 
State Teachers’ Association shall be held during the summer and at such 
date and place as may be determined by the executive committee. 

2.—The regular annual dues shall be one dollar for each member, the 
payment of which at each annual meeting shall entitle the members to all 
the privileges of the association. 

3.—The president shall at each annual meeting appoint a publication 
committee consisting of three members whose duty it shall be to secure the 
publication in full or in part as their judgment may direct, of the various 
papers and lectures delivered before the association; said papers and _lec- 
tures to be published in some periodical or in some other suitable form. 

The Committee shall cause a copy to be mailed to each member. 
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They concern themselves, as will be seen. with the time of the 
annual meeting, some detail as to membership fees, and the appoint- 
ment of a committee on publication; but the omissions and objections 
pointed out above are left unanswered. 

On the second day of the session the minority attempted to pass 
a series of resolutions, setting forth that whereas the constitution 
had been adopted by a sectional vote, and moreover adepted in such 
haste that it was likely to be found crude and inefficient; and where 
as for the foregoing reasons, coupled with the fact that scarcely 
anything had been done to arouse general interest in the movement 
and for the further reason that the time of the session had been fixed 
at such adate when few teachers conld attend, the association was 
not likely to be accepted by the teachers at large; therefore resolved 
that the Superintendent of Pnblic Instruction be requested to call a 
mid-summer convention and apportion the representation thereto 
equitably from all the school interests of the state; and that the present 
body of teachers appoint a committee to get up a constitution and 
by-laws for adoption by that convention. 

Considering the crudeness and incompleteness of the work 
cone so far, this would have offered a rational and satisfactory 
escape from the predicament; but the majority had by this time con- 
tracted the habit of voting no, so these resolutions went down with 
the rest. 

Finally at the last moment of the session, but not until the 
work of the convention had been overhauled, somewhat after the 
fashion of this review, a committee of seven were voted for to revise 
the constitution and by-laws! 

This at least was a sensible move. With all the legislation 
which preceded I confess myself to be very much disappointed. I 
had hoped that an organization would be effected so full of practical 
devices, and so closely-knit, that it would be able to combine into 
one the diversely flowing currents of pedagogic endeavor, and be able 
moreover to stimulate and assist the teacher and his school every 
day in the year if need he. 

But all we have from this gathering, so far as organization is 
concerned, is an unhallowed memory of sectional proceedings, and a 
name—a name, moreover, that you cannot conjure by, if you would. 
I look back upon the longings which I believed enough in to utter 
as predictions in my last discussion of this subject; and what of them 
now? What of the promotion of harmony in grading, in methods of 
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teaching, in subject-matter taught? What of the promotion of inci- 
dental educational forces, of lecture-bureaus, of educational publica- 
tions, of school libraries? What of the promotion of non-partisan- 
ship in educational affairs? What of direct benefits to teachers pro- 
sessionally, socially, financially?) What of union of effort in reading 
circles, summer schools, and conventions? 

We are just as far from grapling with these questions as we 
were before we went through the farce of o ganization Now, I ask, 
of what value is an association so loosely constructed as not to be 
able to touch these things? 

It is not, however, because the minority, to which I belonged in 
the convention, was ‘‘sat down” upon, and treated generally with 
undeserved disrespect, that I handle the precious legislative product 
of the convention without gloves; but because, in a fit of weariness 
(as I snppose) it provided by its last resolution for a revision of the 
constitntion and by-laws; and I desire that the teachers shall know 
how much the work needs such a revision—how much the document 
needs a new dress, yet how much more it needs a new soul and 
body!-—to the end that when we meet agaia things shall not once 
more go at a hop, skip, and jump 

It was surely to be expected that the constitution and by-laws 
of other state associations would be on hand for reference; that those 
having this movement in hand would at least have acquainted them- 
selves with the experience that the world has to offer on this subject. 
But not a word, not a line! It was the apology of members of the 
committee afterwards that they had nothing to guide them. Let us 
hope so for charity’s sake! 

But this need not be the excuse of the committee on revision, 
nor of any member of the next convention. Perhaps the objects I 
would see accomplished, are not within the legitimate purview of a 
general teachers’ association. If it should prove so, then in the 
name of progress, let us have a Teachers’ Union. 

Natuan LawRENCE. 


Daughter—Here’s a queer advertisement in the Trumpet: ‘A 
well-cultured baby for adoption.” Don’t you think that means well- 
nurtured? 

Mother—I don’t know. Perhaps it’s a Boston baby. 
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HDITORIALS. 


EX-COMMISSIONER T. B, LEWIS, 


Nothing would please the JourNAL better than to be able to 
olfer a eulogy on the service of our retired Commissioner of Eduea- 
tion. We should even feel satisfied could we permit him to retire in 
silence, and enjoy undisturbed the glamour of his self-complacency. 
But our grievances demand to be voiced, not only as a matter of 


justice, but for the good of the cause of education. 


* 
R & 


Let us deal with personal matters first. When the JourNnaL 
began its career one year ago We wrote a respectful letter to the 
Commissioner asking that he furnish us a copy of any circular, docu- 
ment, or other communication which he desired placed before the 
teachers, and we would not only publish the same, but would urge 
his views with all our influence. To this, he replied, in effect, that 
he could not so construe the duties of his office. Accordingly, the 
only cammunication he condescended to furnish was data for his 
biography. 

We pocketed our discomfiture, stood by our chief executive of- 
ficer in every move, and, as our readers know, have ever called upon 
the teachers to rally to his support. It was perhaps galling to be 
compelled to seek from private scources letters of general interest to 
the profession, duplicates of which he could have mailed us at a cost 
of one cent; but we got them, scmehow, and gave the teachers the 
benefit. Nor did we cease our hearty support of any of his projects. 
Knowing how weak was his influence, we felt that the cause of edu- 
¢ation demanded this attitude on our part. 

But that is all past now. We merely wish to suggest here, that if 
he has ever had occasion to marvel at what he might readily be ex- 
cused for believing to be a truckling disposition in us, he must now 
acquit us of the imputation; on the contrary, let him be assured 
that from the first, we have in no sense been mistaken as to the real 
size of the map. 

4 

We were on the point of reviewing his official career; but we 
desist, for we really desire to be friends. His age and long service 
in the schools must stand out against any criticism of his official 
short-comings. We are rather disposed to hold up in extenuation 
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the difficulties under which he has labored, as for instance, the un- 
certain tenure of office, precluding the hope of his being able per- 
sonally to carry out any general scheme of reform; the meagre sal- 
ary, which compelled him, perhaps reluctantly, to remain in the 
school-room. That he cherished tine plans for the betterment of the 
schools, is proved by the statement made before the late convention 
that he had it in mind for over a year to organize a state teachers’ 
association. It is unfortunate that he did not take steps, by voice 
and pen, to make rousing angels of his thoughts on this subject, He 
might have awakened general interest in this organization. He 
might have collected for the benefit of the movement the ripest ex- 
perience of the age on the subject of state teachers’ associations. He 
might have —but what need to continue? Have we not told it all 
when we pointed out that he was unable to give his exclusive time 
and attention to the office? 

It was only natural that he should desire to point his executive 
career by an organization that -sshould live forever and be a guide 
and an ornament to the profession.” We cherish no harsher feeling 
than to hope that this laurel may crown his memory. We most 
heartily wish that this last official act may prove what it seems, a 
monument of marble; but we fear that, so far as his connection with 
it is concerned, it is only made of staff, and its pedestal is sand. 


* % 
THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

The JournaL or Pepacocy extends a most hearty greeting of 
welcome to Dr. John R. Park, the people’s choice for the highest of 
fice in our public school system. In no respects has territorial vas- 
salage been more galling to the sensibilities nor more hurtful to the 
interests of the people of Utah than in the matter of dragging its 
schools into the baleful shadow of the carpet-bag system. Dr. Park 
should feel complimented that the first voice of an enfranchised peo- 
ple calls him to this high position. We are willing tu believe, God 
giving him strength and wisdom, that he will do for the schools of 
the state, what he did for the Deseret University, when it was, if 
anything, in a worse plight than they are today. 

We rejoice especially that the day is past that made the duties 
of this office merely perfunctory. Let teachers unite in demanding, 
in the name of the growing generations of our virgin state, that the 
office-desk commissioner shall live only as an unhallowed memory- 
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Hereafter let none but live, earnest men—educators—aspire to this 
dignity and responsibility. That the remuneration is meagre, is no 
excuse for not devoting exclusive time and attention to the work; for 
the office is not forced upon any man, nor has it been in the past, for 
that matter. No doubt office-hunters will in the future seek it as a sine- 
cure, for human nature has not changed with statehood; but to per- 
mit such a thing to succeed, now that we have the means in our own 
hands of preventing it, would be a crime against education. 

We desire to assure Superintendent Park of our most hearty 
support in every movement he may set going for the welfare of the 
schools. The Journat or Pepacoey is not the organ of any clique, 
party, or institution. It recognizes no other dictation and control 
than the best and foremost in the educational thought of the age. 


* 
x OF 


THE LATE CONVENTION. 


That the JournaL has not been wrong in claiming a high 
place, and demanding appropriate recognition, for home pedagogic 
ideas was forcibly proved by the quality of the papers read _be- 
fore the late convention in Ogden. Ours is a young orchard, and 
just beginning to bear; the fruit may be scattering, but in size and 
flavor it is not deficient and may excel, with proper prunning and 
cultivation. The publication of these papers in a single compendium, 
as provided for in a resolution, ought to be looked forward to with 
pleasure by every teacher in the State. 

Not so much can be said for the work of organizing. There 
seems to have been no thought given to this subject atall. Indeed, 
the matter was treated as of littie or no importance. The desire 
seemed to be to rush it through and have done with it. Perhaps 
the sentiments of a majority were expressed by one teacher, who, in 
opposing a set of resolutions asking for more time and opportunity 
for careful deliberation, declared that if we did not dispose of the 
matter at once, we should encroach upon one of the lectures! 

The result is painful to gaze upon. No shack during the Okla- 
homa rush was more hastily constructed, nor with less foundation 
and stability, than the organization of this same teachers’ association. 
Let us hope that; like the shack, it may serve to bold the ground till 
a better building can be prepared. 
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PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


ConpucTEeD By Miss M. A. Hotron, Direcror Primary GRADES 
OF THE Satt Lake ScHoo.Ls. 


1896, 


“Opening pages, white and fair, 
Ready for picture rich and rare, 
Drawn aud colored with tender care, 
To brighten the lives around. 
Sunshine touches for shadowing ways, 
Smiles to scatter their golden rays— 
Loving words—into cloudy days, 
Bringing a cheering sound.” 


BLACK-BOARDS. 


The black-board of progressive teachers are today, a fair index 
of their work and ability. They are a pride to the teacher and a joy 
forever to the children. This is as it should be and the good result 
from such conditions are manifold. 

That it takes time, care, thought and labor to gain these results 
is true, but no teacher can receive more satisfactory pay for hard 
labor than this will surely bring. 

Many children have so little pleasure and see so few neat and 
attractive rooms at home that they are often found with their little 
curious. expectant faces pressed against the school room window. 
long before the doors are open in the morning, to see what is upon 
the black-board. 

Black-board work should be attractive, instructive and perfect 
inevery respect. It must lead to thought and must have a definite ob- 
ject. It should always be a direct outcome of previous work and 
form a basis for what is to follow. 

Seat work in number, language, reading, spelling, and 
geography should always appear upon the board; and besides this, 
pictures suitable for the month and season; weather reports; culen- 
dars and designs. 

To do good beard work is a long step toward success. 

M. Aprvaipe Horton. 
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SELECTIONS FOR IMAGINATION WORK. 


1.—Jacx Frost. 


Who hath chilled the laughing river? 
Who doth make the old oak shiver? 
Who hath wrapped the world in snow? 
Who doth make the wild winds blow? 
Jack Frost. 
Who doth pinch the traveler’s toes? 
Who doth wring the school-boy’s nose? 
Who doth make your fingers tingle? 
Who doth make the slegh-bells jingle? 
Jack Frost. 


2.-—_Frost Pictures. 


1.—This morning, when all of the rest had gone down, 
I stood by the window to see 

The beautiful pictures, which there in the night, 
Jack Frost had been making for me 


2.—There were mountans, and windmills, and bridges and boats: 
Some queer-looking houses and trees; 

A hammock that swung by itself in the air. 
And a giant cut off at the knees. 


3.—Then there was a steeple so crooked and high, 
I was thinking it surely must fall 

When right down below it I happened to spy 
The loveliest thing of them all— 


4.—The cutest and cunningest dear little girl! 
I looked at her hard as I could. 

And she stood there as dainty—and looked back at me— 
In little white ulster and hood. 


5.—“Good morning!” I whispered, for all in a flash— 


I knew ‘twas Jack Frost's little sister. 
1 was so glad to have her come visiting me, 
I reached up quite softly and kissed her. 


6.—Then—can you believe it? the darling was gone! 
Killed dead in that one little minute. 

I never ounce dreamed that a kiss would do that 
How could there be any harm in it? 


7.—But Iam so sorry! For though I have looked 
Fifty times at that window since then, 

Half hoping to see her once more, yet I know 
She never can come back again 
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LESSON ON HOLLAND. 


I.—Holland—country far across the ocean. 

II,—Description of country: @. Lower than sea. 0. Dykes 
built to keep water from overflowing land. c. Land very wet, 
drained by canals running through it. qd. Canals separate fields in. 
place of fences. e. Very clean country. 

1II.—People: a. Peasants women wear short skirts, caps, all 
wear wooden shoes—take off shoes at door. 6. Fisher-men wear 
bloomers. Many live in boats. ¢. Children often born on boats 
and never live on land. 

IV.—Work and sports of boys and girls, @. Sailing in boats 
insummer. 6. Skating on canals in winter—poor boys and girls 
have wooden skates; go to market on them; skate very swittly.  ¢. 
Making hay—men, women, and children work in fields—borses wear 
boards on feet to keepfrom sinking in soft earth. d. Cutting turf. 
é. Fishing in canals. 

V.—Queen Wilhelmina: Girl 15 years old—looks much like 
an American girl— Works and studies as other children—Sweet-tem- 
pered and lovable—Adored by her people—Mother acts as regent—— 
Very wealthy—Owns seven palaces. 

Norr.—There are many stories told of the little queen of Hol- 
land. The following is one of them: One day her English governess 
told her to draw a map of Europe, as a punishment for some misde- 
meanor. Wilhelmina drew the map, but exaggerated the size of 
Holland, while England was represented by a mere dot. 

References. —Frye’s Geography. Story of ‘Little Hero of Haar 
lem.” Child’s world p. 227. Our World Reader (Hall. ) 

Materials used-—Any picture of scenes in Holland, dress of 
peasants, pictures of Queen Wilhelmina, (cut from periodicals), a 
wooden shoe, etc. 

Work prepared by Eva Wayne. 


ESKIMO CHILD-LIFE. 


The reading lessons of the Primary grades should be based on 
the science, history, and literature work. These subjects of study 
can always be made attractive. and children will, invariably, read 
easily and well those lessons in which their interest has been 
aroused, 

For the January work, there is no more suitable subject than 
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that of the life of the Eskimo. The conditions of life in the far 
north can be related to the passing season—the winter time in our 
own land. 

The children have had science lessons on snow and frost, have 
also, been led to make thoughtful, definite observations of the 
natural phenomena presented at this season of the year; building 
upon the ideas the children have thus acquired, the teacher, 
with the additional means of photographs, pictures, objects, and 
black-board illustrations, may help pupils to form true concepts of 
the Eskimo and his home in the ‘land of the mid-night sun.” 

In this, as in all other work, the subject-matter should be logi. 
cally arranged and presented. First begin with an imaginary 
journey to the great snow and ice plains of the north; describe the 
appearance of the country, the long days and nights. the strange 
northern lights, ete.; second, the vegetation and animals; third, the 
personal appearance of the people; fourth, home life; fifth, oecupa- 
tion. 

Tn our own schools, we Were fortunate in having a pupil who had 
lived in Alaska; his childish, yet graphic descriptions of places and 
people, were interesting indeed. We were enabled, also, to bring 
into the school a complete costume such as is worn by the little 
Kskimo boys; and hope vet to secure some stuffed specimens of ani_ 
mals of the Arctic regions. 

When the interest in any particular part of our subject is most 
intense, then the association of the idea with the written symbols is to 
be made. Now, when the reading lesson proper is presented, there 
will be little or no need of drill on word forms. Introduce as many 
board stories and hektograph stories as possible. Those given below 
are only suggestive of what may be done in this line. 

The child-iife of the Eskimo appeals to the Primary pupil most; 
and, though differing so widely in character and habits, the two have 
much in common. And this brings us to the leading motive of al] 
these lessons; which is to sow the seeds of human sympathy and _ to 
teach the universal brotherhood of man. 

Vireinia SNow STEPHEN. 


BLACK-BOARD READING. 


1.—See this little baby! It is an Eskimo baby. It is dressed 
in long, white fur. It looks like a little bear. See the baby’s 
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pretty, black eyes! It has a round face. It is a happy, little baby. 
It has a little sled. The sled is made of skins. The baby likes to 
ride on the sled. Do you think it will fall off? 

2.—I am a little Eskimo boy. Ihave black eyes. My hair is 
black, too. My dress is made of bear-skin. Tt is a nice, warm 
dress. Do you know what I have in my hand? 

It is a little spear. Papa made it for me. One day I saw 
tracks in the snow. Then I saw a big bear on the ice. He had 
long, white fur. I threw my little spear at him. Then I ran home 
very fast. Do you think I was afraid? O, no, I was not afraid. 

3.—This little man is an Eskimo. He lives way up in the 
north. It is very cold inthe north. They have winter all the year. 
The Eskimo has a good sled. Do you think he has horses, too! No, 
he has no horses. He has dogs to draw his sled. He can go very 
fast over the ice and snow, 

4. —Do you know what this is? It looks like a bee-hive. It is 
not a bee-hive. it is an Eskimo hut. Is it not a queer house? ft 
is made of ice and snow. But it is not a cold house. See what a 
little door it has! It has but one window. It is a very little win- 
dow, too. ¥. 8.8; 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


Prof. G. H. Brimhall, who was to have replied to Prof. Stewart’s paper 
on “Evolution in Education,” was unavoidably absent and his place was 
taken by Prof. N. L. Nelson. 


Dr. Talmage was prevented from being present Friday, so the paper on 
the “Function of the University,” was prepared and read by Prof. Kings- 
bury. It was a thoughtful essay, suitable for a heavy magazine. 


We shall not take space to comment on a paper entitled “Recent 
Changes in Primary Methods,” other than to say that Miss Holton pre- 
pared it, for we expect in the near future to present it to our readers. 


Tue JournaL or Pepacocy was widely distributed at the convention, 
and favorably commented upon by the profession. Especially did the pro- 
gressive work furnished by Miss Holton and the Salt Lake teachers elicit 
the compliments of the teachers. 


Prof. C, A. Kenaston of the Salt Lake College, came to some astonish- 
ing conclusions respecting the public school system; yet they seemed as 
logical as they were astonishing. We await the publication of this paper 
that we may gaze upon some of these syllogisms at closer range. 
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Hon. E. A. Wilson’s paper on the “Function of the High School,” was 
read by Supt. Christensen, in the absence of the writer. It was a sensible 
paper, which began by noting the meagre and unsatisfactory legal status of 
this connecting link between the public schools and the University. 


Our old friend Prof. Whiteley, now occupying the chair of philosophy 
and history at the University, found opportunity to get in his usual quota 
of humorous stories. It was a mistake for him to be born an Englishman, 
He must have felt, during all the dull years of his sojourn across the Atlan- 
tic, that America was his proper habitat. 


After Prof. Marshall’s lecture Friday night, the teachers were invited 
to a reception at the county court house. There were tetes-a-tetes, discus- 
sions by pairs and groups, luncheon quartettes, jams, solitary wanderers, 
oblivious couples, and dancing parties, all stirring or absorbed at the same 
time. The Ogden teachers know how to do the graceful in entertainment 
and hospitality. 

The most unconyentional and pleasing speaker perhaps was Prof. D. R. 
Augsburg. “My paper is only ten minutes long,” said he, “and if the 
teachers will forgive me, Vl never write another.” It was an excellent 
paper and we shall probably give it to our readers in the next issue. He 
then entertained and instructed the teachers during the remainder of his 
time with a “chalk talk” on drawing. 


The M. E, Church, Ogden, which, by the courtesy of Dr. Jeffrey, was 
tendered for the use of the convention, is a building one would have to go 
far to find surpassed in point of architecture. Especially did the beauty of 
the interior contribute to the pleasure of the teachers. No lecture or other 
exercise during the session can compare in formative value with the impres- 
sions left upon the mind by this splendid edifice. 


Miss M. J. Vawter of the Salt Lake Kindergarten, must be a very able 
teacher to the toddlers whom the angels still lead to school. At least such was 
the impression left by the lady’s modest self-possession, the clearness and 
distinctness of her articulation, and the range of her ideas on child-culture. 
Tue Journat has a very friendly leaning toward the work being accom- 
plished in this field, and shall try to secure this paper for its readers. 


The teachers were invited to visit the reform school. They found the 
building and premises in excellent condition, but marveled at the waste of 
public treasure in the erection of two such massive structures, for the hous: 
ing of a score of bad boys and girls. The number has never exceeded 45, 
and now it is 24. The expenses are over a thousand dollars a month. It 
is safe to say that every child put in since the founding of the institution 
has cost the territory two thousand dollars. 


‘There are speakers whom one loves to listen to, if for no other reason 
than for the music of their voices. Such a speaker is President J. H. Paul 
of the Agricultural College. But his lecture on the “Real Needs of the 
Student,” was notable on other grounds as well. Prof. Paul isa man that 
believes in self first and the university afterwards, and counts an education 
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practically valueless that results from the converse relation. In this age of 
eastern college rage, it was decidedly refreshing to hear his vigorous recital 
of home conditions for real intellectual, social, and moral growth. The 
lecture was replete with the quotation of apt literary gems. 


Dr. Talmage was the choice of the convention for permanent president 
of the association, He came in time to preside on the last day. It is an 
education in parliamentary usage to watch one day’s proceedings under the 
guidance of so skillful a hand. Tact, self-possession, practical judgment, 
aptness in statement, and a certain power of anticipation are the requisites 
for a presiding officer, if Dr. Talmage may be taken asanexample. It is to 
be regretted that the association must lose all this executive fitness just at 
a time when it needs it most; otherwise the Doctor’s withdrawal in favor of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction was as appropriate as it was grace- 


fully made. 


One can never be certain that a figure of speech will carry one’s exact 
meaning. Prof. Nelson was made suddenly to realize this fact during the 
late convention. During a speech urging reconsideration of the constitu- 
tion now that more teachers had arrived, he referred to the futile efforts of 
the minority during the previous day. “Some of us began to believe that 
we had fallen among the Philistines,” said he, meaning that the minority 
entertained ideas for which they were powerless to evoke sympathy,—ideas 
which seemed to make them strangers. An Ogden teacher thought other- 
wise, and called the speaker to order. The professor promptly apologized, 
disclaiming any intention of hurting the feelings of the local teachers. 


It was Saturday afternoon. Most of the teachers had started home, 
and the committee on publication were fearful that the funds collected 
would be insufficient for expenses and publication also. A motion to tax 
the members each one dollar in addition to the fifty cents already collected 
prevailed but was reconsidered. At this juncture Prof. Nelson, representing 
Tue JourNAL or Pepacoey, arose and offered to publish all the papers of 
the convention and furnish a copy free to each charter member. The offer 
was greeted with applause, but certain members believed it better to pub- 
lish the proceedings in one compendium and this was at length agreed to, 
the committee being authorized to contract a debt if necessary in order to 
do so. 

Many good things respecting the convention will get into print, but 
better things are as truly lost to teachers that staid at home as is the music 
of a waterfall in Yosemite. Such were the oft-encored songs of Prof. Kent 
Mrs. Anderson, Mrs. Bessie Dean Allison and others, also one of those impres- 
sive recitations which form the reportoire of Miss Maud May Babcock. Not 
least among the good things in this same category was a physical culture 
exercise conducted by Miss Belle Salmon, with a class from the various 
grades of the district schools. If a teacher’s chief reward is in witnessing 
the achievements of her pupils, it must have been a proud moment to Miss 
Babcock, as she sat watching the self-possessed ease, grace, and precision 
with which Miss Salmon now conducted a class of her own. 
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The syeophant is a Janus-faced personification of servile obsequious- 
ness on the one side and of petty tyranny on the other. When in the pre- 
sence of men whom he fears or whose favor he would curry, his face shines 
as if it had been oiled, and his smile is “sultry enough to entice flies to buzz 
in it.” But let him win a little popularity or brief authority by such tactics, 
and straightway he seeks some unpopular object to oppress, that his nature 
may thereby be restored to equilibrium. Like the fungus, he thrives upon 
the rotting fibre of men’s moral nature,—here flattering their vanity, there 
gratifying their love of cruelty by a spectacle—a little Nero in a nutshell. 
By both arts he contrives to rise; but, though idolized by the multitude, to 
whom he caters, he is despised by men “who dare to be, in the right with 
two or three.” 


At the beginning of the afternoon session on Saturday, Com. Lewis 
introduced a resolution making the charter fee of the association $1.25, 
which should include one year’s subscription to the University Quarterly. 
He explained that as the initiation fee was fifty cents, and the regular sub- 
scription one dollar, teachers would save a quarter. President Talmage 
arose and made a speech from the chair in favor of it, saying it was usual 
for associations of the kind thus to choose some organ. Needless to say the 
resolution passed. Then some teacher called attention to the fact that it 
was in contravention to the constitution, a clause of which fixed the charter 
fee at fifty cents. Here was a dilemma. The chair suggested that the 
resolution be referred to the committee on by-laws with instructions to in- 
corporate the same. But as that committee, when it reported later, said 
nothing about the matter, it would seem that the resolution was tabled. 


“Signs and Symbols in Mathematics” was the title of the talk to be 
presented by President W. J. Kerr of the B. Y. College, Logan. “What 
can he possibly make of that?” asked one teacher of another. “Dry as 
chalk-dust,” was the reply. But the Professor surprised the learned pro- 
fession. Having disposed of the higher symbols, and their history, he pre- 
pared to show the teachers that as respects the four fundamental signs of 
arithmetic, there was collossal ignorance extant. Kind reader, suppose you 
try your skill on this simple problem: 4 plus 2x5 minus 4 divided by 2, 
equals what? Prof. Kerr has a deeply analytical mind that digs below 
conventionalisms to the bed-rock of principles. He maintained that on no 
subject was there such universal ignorance as on mathematics. Every spe- 
cialist is struck with the same fact as respects his specialty. We're an 
ignorant lot, at best. The thing which puffs us out to seemly proportions 
is chiefly vanity. 

Prof. Stewart’s paper on “Evolution in Education,” created a furore, 
Supt. Christensen wanted to single it out for publication, but his motion 
was amended to include so many others that it was at length withdrawn, in 
view of the general publication of the proceedings. This paper need not 
have been called evolution, since there are other words that express the 
natural methods and progressive ideas which he maintained in respect to 
education; but he evidently wanted to take away the odium which clings 
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about the word evolution in the minds of many conservative teachers. It is 
Prof. Stewart’s manner, as much as his matter, that “takes.” It is an in- 
spiration just to see him put himself in fighting attitude. One cannot fail 
to admire men filled with combative fervor for their convictions. They are 
such rarae aves nowadays. The Professor’s weakness is in hurling univer- 
sals,—as, for instance, when he asserts that expression must never occur 
save as dictated by thought. Take drill away from civilization, and we 
should soon sink to primitive levels in a thousand arts. 


Prof. Wm. Allison; superintendent of the Ogden schools, succeeded in 
making two men conspicuous, if not notorious, viz., himself and Prof. Nelson 
of Provo. The latter headed the small but determined minority in repeated 
attempts to have proper consideration accorded the constitution and 
by-laws, as recorded elsewhere. The former, by the grace and suffrage of 
his own county (which controlled the opening session by a majority of six- 
teen) was made chairman, and took every means in his power to “sit down 
upon” the teacher from Utah county. Finding that he thereby gratified 
his supporters, he hesitated at no extreme, and at length rose in his chair 
and “turned loose” upon the devoted head of his victim. Ye gods! picture 
the spectacle of an erstwhile dignified chairman, turning red in the face, 
gesticulating, and pouring forth at a rate that would have made Xantippe 
green with envy! Nothing was lacking to complete the picture of the scold 
save a petticoat! And it is very much to be feared that he will wear this 
stage costume in the memory of teachers who witnessed the comedy. For 
did he not fairly earn the title, “Petticoat Allison?” 

A study of this same gentleman’s mind yiclds no less interesting re- 
turns. For instance, here is an extract from the famous petticoat speech 
above referred to: “An insult, sir, an insult to the teachers of Weber 
county! Twice, you have said the vote on the constitution was sectional! I 
say the insinuation is an insult! I want you to understand that the teach- 
ers of Weber county are as intelligent as any teachers in the Territory!” 
Query: if the vote stood, Weber county 96, and the rest of Utah combined 
80, was Prof. Nelson justified, speaking toa motion for reconsideration, in 
calling the vote sectional? Query: what must be the logic and the honesty 
of a chairman, who makes it appear that because a speaker refers to a vote 
as being sectional, that therefore he impugns the intelligence of the teachers 
of a whole county?—especially in view of the fact that by this same ruling 
of order, such speaker has no reply? In a talk after the session, Prof. Nel- 
son justified his speech for reconsideration, declaring the constitution crude 
and incomplete. “Impossible,” spoke up the irascible chairman. “To 
admit what you say would be to discredit the intelligence of this body of 
teachers,—the finest body of teachers in the Territory.” (These two speeches 
are respectfully presented to classes in logic as specimens of the reasoning 
of the superintendent of Ogden schools.) What can be the possible motive 
power controlling such a head and heart? Not justice nor a sense of right, 
but rather a desire to get applause, and at the same time gratify a craven 
nature,——in short, the controlling element is sycophancy. 


